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i860, surrendered farms. Nothing did more than this
abominable practice to set the whole public opinion
of Great Britain against Mr. Parnell and the Land
League, who were held accountable for it all

Earl Cowper, the Lord Lieutenant, was a
sincere, though moderate. Liberal, and an hereditary
Whig. He was reluctant to propose coercive
measures, and in a Memorandum to the Cabinet he
expressed with precision the grounds on which

Lord (     alone such a policy can be justified.     "For the

advicl.rs ordinary law to be sufficient to repress crime," he
wrote, "it is necessary that the majority of the
population be on the side of the injured person,
and in the disturbed parts of Ireland the vast
majority are, in cases of an agrarian nature, in-
variably on the side of the criminal." This is
perfectly true so far as it goes. What Lord
Cowper failed to see was that the morbid sympathy
with criminals arose from hatred of injustice, not
from love of crime; and that if the law in Ireland,
like the law in England, had been in accordance
with public opinion, there would be no agrarian
murders, no boycotting, no failure to get con-
victions on proper evidence. He was pressed to
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act by every agent,
every landlord, every magistrate. He in his turn
put pressure upon Mr. Gladstone, who was himself
opposed to departure from the ordinary law, as in
a still higher degree were Mr. Bright and Mr.
Chamberlain. The Cabinet determined to test
the value of trial by jury, and an information

NOV. 2. was filed in the Crown Office against the chiefs
of the Land League for conspiring to prevent
the payment of rent, resist the process of eviction,
and obstruct the letting of surrendered farms.
There were fourteen defendants, of whom five

proseca- were Members of Parliament. But Mr. Parnell
was so much the most important that the